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Ihls is a magazine predondnantly about 
uhkncwn animals but it is not purely a 
magazine about Cryptozoology or the 
study of oonpletely new species. We also 
aim to ccver out of place animals, 
animls that have been declared extinct 
that suddenly prove their existance and 
even, to a certain extent For bean 
phenciTBia that involve anln^s when the 
editorial team feel that such an article 
would be either interesting or 
appropriate. 

Gon^ters are both the answer to the 
Forteans dreams and the banes of their 
lives. They are wonderful tools for data 
storage and infomation proffissing and 
th^ are urwieldy mazes of electronic 
tat in which evil gremlins can lurk and 
from whence they occasionally emerge to 
play havoc with your life. This magazine 
is produced on a niiiter of oon^ters and 
over the last three months a lot of 
thin^ have gone wrong with several of 
them which is why this ddbut issue is 
not only about a month late, but is not 
up to the standard of typography that we 
would otherwise achieve. We unreservedly 


apologise for spelling, granmatical arxl 
typographic errors which may have 
sneaked past us. Don't judge us too 
harshly because of them. 

This is a non profit making project from 
a publishing team who have steadfastly 
failed to nake a profit in the seven 
years we have beei in operation. 
Donations of time, money, equipnent and 
expertise are always extrenely 
gratefully received. If you want to 
contribute articles, revie*^, eyewitness 
reports, photiographs or any other 
evidence please do. 

Ihis is a oorpletely ncn partisan 
publication. There are too many painful 
schians within the science of 
Cryptozoology and its allied disciplines 
and we have no intention of adding any 
more, we want to provide a forum for 
discussion and good natured controversy, 
and we hope that with this, our ddbut 
issue we have managed to make a good 
start. The vie*^ expressed in each 
article are those of the author and not 
necessarily those of the Editorial Team, 
who usually in any case, take opposing 
vi^^ints on each and every subje^. 

Please give us your support because in 
our own little way we actually think we 
are doing something rather important. 














NEWSFILE:: 


ccntpiled by Jan Williams with occasional irrelCvancies from Tte Bflitor. 
(Let's face it, Jan would never use the vord grocvy ) 

ajRC2I»'S PKTTTCDiAra A lOOC 

The famed Loch Ness Monster photograph, supposedly taken by Gblmel Robert 
Wilson on 19th April 1934 has teen declared a hoax. Loch Ness researchers I^vid 
Jtortin and Alastair Boyd claim that Qiristian Spurllng, who died last November, 
confessed to making the monster from plastic - wool and a toy subnarine. 
Spurllng was the step-son of film producer Mameduke Wietherell who was hired by 
Ttie Daily Mail to track down the monster. Prints supposedly found by Wietherall 
in Oeoanber 1933 proved on examination to be hoaxed - probably made by a Hippo- 
Foot Unbrella Stand. Ridiculed by Fleet Street, Wethereli asked Spurllng to 
produce a monster. Wetherell's friend Maurice Qianters, suggested Harley Street 
Gynaecologist Robert Wilson as 'front man' and Wllscn was provided with four 
photographic plates to take to an Inverness Q^nists for processing. Overwhelmed 
by the resulting publicity, the axxx^pirators decided to keep quiet. All 
involved are now dei^ and the model - sunk by Wiethereli - probably still lies on 
the bed of Loch Ness. (Sunday Telegraph 13/3/94, Daily Mail 14/3/94). 


MYSTWY C3V3S 


Gboiwall. 


The British mystery cat soaie has teen dominated in recsit months by The Beast 
of Bodmin, star of stage, scre®i and SUN newspaper. Brx^m, black, and spotted 
big cats have teen seen in the vicinity of Bodmin Moor for many years, but 
attained 'beastly' status in Octrber '93 when Jane Fuller of Cardinham was 
knocked unooncious whilst walking her dogs late at night, and av^e to find a 
black animal crouched growling nearby. 

Visual evidence for the existence of at least one large black cat on the moor 
formed the centrepiece of a BBC South West documentary, later shown nationally 
on BBC2. The video, shot by farmer Rosenary Rhodes shows a leopard like cat 
apprcKinately four feet long. 

Less impressive was a photo of 'The Beast' which appeared in The Sun on the 
seventh of January. Taken by Keith Farmer at Fenton Pits, this photo stws a 
black cat like animl in a most unusual stance, almost as if its tail is nailed 
to the floor. (Sun 1/7/94). 

An alsatian sized black cat seen by motorist Alan smallbone near the poetically 
named Praze-an-Beeble, South Cornwall, in November, was 'explained' by The West 
Briton newspaper as 'Mister Man', a black half-Persian cat belonging to Colin 
and Dawn Sharpe. (West Briton 25/11/93, 2/12/93). 

Isle of Wight. 


Are the island's mystery cats Servals? Naturalist Martin Trippett suggested in 
The Sunday Telegraph that three young Servals which escaped on the island in 
1973 could explain many of the 'big cat' reports. The Sun, rapidly teodning 
essditial reading for mystery cat afficianados - printed a piioto^aph of a cat 
shot near Brading seven years ago, and identified by the experts as a Serval or 
Ocelot. Markings and ear-shape suggest that this particular nystery cat is 
actually an Asian Leopard Cat (Felis tengalensis). (Sun^y Telegraph Jan 94, Sun 
11/1/94, Isle of Wight Cbunty Press 14/1/94). 

Somerset. 


A huge cat was seen in Lcve tene, Burnham, in early February. Witness Phil 
Ganblin said "It was black with a long tail but I wouldn't say it was as big as 
a panther". (Westcn Merany 4.2.94). 
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Midlanfe. 


ISie WoIveEhaoptcT^ Qqir^s and Star (1/2/94) r^)Qrtad that a Great-Dane sized 
black cat attacked cat hunters Nick E^ke and his un-named conpanion in a lonely 
churchyard at Inlcberrow, Hereford and Worcester. Inspired by reports of a 
leopard-like cat in the area, Mr Eyke and his ccnpanion were trying to bait the 
aniinal with dead chickens when it leapt frcm under their feet into a nearby 
tree. According to Mr Dyke, the cat hit his head and shoulders, sending him 
flying backwards, then r^red up and lashed out at his friend, gashing her rib 
cage before running away. (Wolverhai^itm Ocpr^s and Star 1/2/94). 

A panther-llke cat was seen in Tividale Road, Tipton, West-Midlands in the early 
hours of Fdbnary 4th, and later the same day Mrs Eileen Rudd spotted a similar 
anliiel in the back garden of her hone at Ashenhurst Rd, Dudley. It had a smooth 
black coat, and a thick tail which curved at the end. (WdlverhaitJtm Express and 
Star 5/2/94, 7/2/94). 

Cheater Ixrtai. 


Police with loud hailers warned residents of Winciimore Hill, North lizxidDn to 
stay indoors on the 11th Marcdi as they s^rched the streets for a Lion. A 
heliocpter was drafted in and li^ndon Zoo supplied a tranquiliser gun. The 
initial r^xDrt by David Booth was follot^ by sevai others during the day, 
describing a golden-fa^ animal two foot to two and a half feet high in The New 
River area. The search was called off after rriig l^g Richazdscn of London Zoo 
examined a photograph taken by Lia ^scock and declared it to be a donestic cat 
- later identified as Bilbo a ginger tcm fron Elsiedene Road. A nice tidy 
conclusion to the mystery - but Winchiore Hill lies three miles frcm Cuff ley and 
Goff Oak to the north and Finchley to the south west - all noted for big cat 
reports in previous years. (Daily 1^1 12/3/94) 

South Yorkshire. 


A huge, black cat with piercing yellow eyes shocked a man walking his labrador 
in Tcdwick when it crossed the bridleway in front of him. He said that it left 
pavmarks three times the size of the dog's. (Yorkahiz^ Bast 15/1/94). 

T.inoolnAire. 


A four foot long puna-like cat was soai in Stapleford Woods by driver Paddy 
Morris in Jani^ry. The cat stared at him for several secmis before disappearing 
over the hedge. (Yorkahize Bast 15/1/94). 

Derby^iire. 

The Peak Panther - r^xarted in areas around Edale Moor for many years - was soai 
on two successive days in Jani^ry by the same witness. Dennis Morley was walking 
his dogs near Chapel en-le-Frith when the animal appeared. He described it as 4 
to 5 feet Icng, with a black, glossy coat, long, drooping tail, and snail ears. 
(Yockshlza Vest 21/1/94). 

County Durham. 


Possible puia droppings found last year and frozen for preservation by mystery 
cat investigator Eddie Bell are being sent to experts for analysis. 

Scotland. 


Reports of a huge, black cat rcaning Glenurquhart proipted the SSPCA to loan a 
large cage trap to Mr and Mrs Ronnie Moffat whose cottage overlooks Loch Ness. 
The cage was set up in I^canber but the cat seans to have avoided it so far. 
(PMs and Jdimal 13/12/93) __ 
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Harthem Ireland. 


Residents of Belfast were warned to stay indoors on 12th January whilst 
soldiers, police, and a helicopter crew searched for an Indian Tigress believed 
to have escaped from Bellevue Zoo. The 17 year old tigress was found dead in 
the moat surrounding her enclosure the following day. (Daily Mail 13/1/94) 

amiK EXLmcs 


Kent. 


Four Argentinian Peccaries (Tayassu pecari), were released by vandals from The 
Brambles Wildlife Park, at West Blean in mid F^^ruary. Three were recaptured 
fairly quickly, one even wandering back into its enclosure, tRit the last one 
renained at large for a we^. According to the newspapers he attacked two dogs, 
an eleven stone Bull Mastiff and a Rottweiler, but according to the park 
themselves he was an innoc^t victim of canine aggression. The four Peccaries 
were named Dozy, Beaky, (the one that rerained out for longest) Mick and Tich. 
(God only )cncws what happenned to Dave Dee). Afficicnados of the late lamented 
Frank Zappa hc^^ever would agree that it would have been far groovier if one had 
be^ nam^ Gregory. (Daily Mail 28/2/94 1/3/94). 

Kent. 


Wild Boar hunting has been revived in Kent - three hundred years after the 
species became extinct. A 2001b Boar was shot at Wittersham in early March and 
hunting parties are tracking a sounder of around sixteai of the animals in woods 
in the vicinity of Tenterden, Benenden and Biddenden. The Wild Swine are accused 
of damaging vines at Tenterden Vineyard and two cars have collided with the 
animals. Kent Police say they are aware of the existence of these creatures in 
the Tenterden area but it is not a major problem. (Daily Mail 16/3/94). 

Oxfordshire. 


Bears were kept at the royal palace of Woodstock until the thirteanth century, 
but revivalists will be intrigued to hear of a broim bear roaming Chadlington, a 
few miles away. First sean by fanner John Blackwell in September 1992, the bear 
has made several appearances since - on one occasion causing a bus driver to 
swerve as it reared up in the road in front of him. The rusty-brown animal 
leaves huge prints shoi^ng long claw-marks, and makes a hooting-hof/ling noise. 
No livestock attacks have been reported but the bear seems to be partial to 
goldfish. (Daily Mail 24/1/94) 

Merseyside . 

Liverpxx)l's famous Liverbird has been joined by Liver-sharks. To the stonishment 
of ScGusers Scyliartiinus onicula, the lesser spotted dogfi^ shark, has taken 
up residence in the polluted waters of the River Mersey. The sharks, which grew 
to a maxinum length of about three feet are largely harmless, but they do have a 
venonous spine in their dorsal fin. Anyone going across the Mersey therefore 
should stick to the ferry (Sunday Telegraph 9/1/94). 

wsaumuB 


THE CroaURE F104 lAKE 

Catfish or primitive %«hale7 


In Septaiter 1993, fishernan Lyle Dysin hocked what may turn out to te tl» Mtch 
of his life in Clear Lake, Northern California, And - you guessed it - he threw 
it back. 

arf-ton was oronoted bv cowMssion for the creature, which raninded him 
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of his "little dachshund". Before returning the *fish* to the water Dyslin 
carved his initials into its forehead (seems an odd way to show coipassion), and 
took photographs, v^ich have been sent to scientists for canpater enhanoanent 
and analysis. Initial reaction was that it was probably a mutant catfish - but 
is this really the case? 

Ohe head of the anijnal resembles that of a dog, albeit without the ears. Dark 
and crowned, it slopes to a round'-ended nose, with v^iskers like those of a 
catfish. The pectoral fins are flesly and the bade bears bony plates, similar to 
the dianoids of a sturgecn. But the most suprising feature is the broad, flat 
tail which is not vertical - as in all fish - but horizontally set like those of 
v^les and dolphins. 

It is possible that this is not the only such creature caught on the North 
American Continent. In Ftictean Tines (No 70), Mike Dash referred to William 
Hagelund's reported capture of a "baby CSadhorosaurus" in 1968. The acenupanying 
sketch shows a creature vhich differs from Dyslin* s catch in having only 
pectoral fins, but shares the crowned, blimt nosed head, the vhale-like tail and 
the dorsal plates. Hagelund also released the animal, moved to do so by **strang 
oon^ssion for that little face staring up at me**. 

Discussing Canadian Lake Monster Sightings (Seazridiig for Hlddoi Animils - 
mngmAY 1980) Roy P Madcal makes a persuasive case for the survival of 
primitive toothed v^les - Basilmurus or Zeugloims in the region. Madcal 
states that the vertical flexure reported for Naita)ca or suggests 

horizontal tail flukes - a manmalian feature. Some reports of the Naita)ca refer 
to plate scales on the creature*s back, and to sparse hairs around the head. 
Plate scales have been found in association with ftaai skeletons and 

hair or bristles around the head are cama\ in many types of whales. 

Qcj»^nring a 30 inch * mutant catfish* with a huge serpent-like extinct whale may 
seen rldicailous but Terry Knight, fishing guide at the 8 million yeaur old Clear 
Lake, says he receives calls every yeaur from fishermen vho claim to have hocked 
a giant fish vhich pulled their boat around the lake. Do any baby Zeuglcdcn 
fossils exist? (S^ Ftansinrx? BewiItk^t 3/10/93) 

NQf OUffi sracES 

CiligmluB Batto^ a new species of crab fran the USA was named after its 
diso^erer, Scxiia Dawn Batten, a Marine Biologist frean Scxithampton University. 
me Ctefax 15/1/94 


AMf¥irirKnp: - a kishc; UNR? 

jfciiilfnetip - a fifty million year old fossil disoo/ered in Pakistan - is a 
v^le with logs, and presides the link betweoi land dwelling ancestors of the 
vhales and eaurly marine v^les with vestigial legs. Hans Thewissen of the 
Northeastern Ohio Universities College of Medecine says swimning v#ould have been 
its main mode of Icxxjnoticxi - its frcxit feet pointed outward, making waDcing 
awkward, and on land it probably rested its body on the greund. (New Scientist 
22/1/94) 

SMS SMS MBMAID 

A crowd of people gathered on the Hong Kong waterfrcxit in early October 1993, 
after a fisl^rnen radioed in to say that he*d caught a mermaid. He described it 
as having a pointy facje, himan like hair and no arms or legs. Sadly the fishing 
boat never arrived with the strange haul (BBC Oefax 14/10/93) 

Newsfile Oirr^pcxdaits: Phil Beinett, B^i Chapnan, Louise Cook, Andrew Greig, 
Nick Maloret, Steven Shipp, Dr Karl Shuker, Samantha Yardy. 
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Giant Ground Sloths in Amazonia? 

by Jan Williams 

Do Giant Ground Sloths still roam the jungles of Anazonla? David C Oran of the 
Miseu Paraense Bnlllo Goeldl Is searching for proof In Acre state, West Brazil. 

The fossil record shows three . families of Ground Sloth: Ms^tlK±ldae, 
Itylrx^ntldae and Hegalcnydiidae. Sane were massively built anlmls exceeding the 
size of elephants - others just a few feet tall. The vegetarian ground-sloths 
had molar teeth, well developed tails, and powerful fore claws, and were capable 
of rising up on their hind legs to pull down branches from trees. 

It Is assumed thatground sloths went extinct about 8,500 years ago, but the 
possibility of their survival Into modem times was queried during the late 
nlneteoith century. Argentinian peileontologlsts Ameghlno and Moreno collected 
Patagonian legends relating to a nocturnal, ox sized creature with huge claws, 
and a piece of hide, encrusted with srall bones v^lc^ resoribled that of the 
fossil Mylodon. The hide appeared fresh and other roi^lns, both of ^fylodon and 
of men, were fcxind In the cave from which It came. Additionally, explorer Ramon 
Llsta claimed to have encountered a gigantic creature resenbllng an Armadillo, 
but with long hair, vhlcii seened Impervious to bullets. On this basis Ameghlno 
postulated the survival of a species of ground sloth and named It Heanyladai 
Ustal. 

When (fsylodon dung from the cave was tested using the Carbon 14 technique It 
prcved to be at least 10,000 years old. B^cpedltlcns to the area failed to find 
any evidence of living ground sloths and It was suggested that the apparent 
freshness of the hide was due to oondltlais Inside the cave. 

In a paper (1) published In August 1993, David C Oren suggests that Amazonian 
legends of the 'Maplnguarl' are consistent with the expected characteristics of 
a rennant ground sloth, v^l(^ may still survive In western Brazil. 

local lore describes the l^ingv^rl as himan sized with long reddish fur, a 
maikey like face, very tough skin, and feet which are 'turned badcwards*. It Is 
generally asai/red to be either my^lcal, or as suggested by Heuvalnans, (2), an 
unkno^ primate, like the Didl of Guyana or the disputed dAs Ipysi. 

Oren himself originally believed the t^ingv^rl to be mythical, until his 
attention was drawn to reliable contenporary accounts of encounters with the 
creature. 

Witnesses gave Oren rer^rkably consistent descriptions, both of The 
Itself and of the tracks and faeces It left behind. Ttiese descriptions, he 
believes, match the expected ap^Earanoe and behaviour of a sirall forest dwelling 
Mylodontld Ground Sloth. The reddish fur Is consistent with mumnlfled ronalns, 
and ground sloths walked with their claws curved towards their body, which could 
explain the feet being 'turned backwards'. The size Is small for a ground sloth, 
but, as Oren points out, forest dwelling maintals tend to be smaller than their 
savanrah cousins. 

The only vulnerable parts of The l^lnguarl are said to be the eyes, the open 
mouth, and the navel region. Fossilised skins of South American Mylodontlds are 
formidably amoured with layers of demal ossicles on the shoulders, bade and 
thighs, and fossil skeletons shof sane Ground Sloths had ribs vhldi were very 
close together, providing further protection. 

The Is reported to twist Bacaba Palm trees to the ground In order to 

feed on the fruits. Loaves and stems are often recx^gnlsable In the creature's 
faeces vhlch resanble those of the Tapir arxi the Horse. Oren has e3camlned 
samples of Ground Sloth faeces and states that these also resanble those of 
horses. - - -- 
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According to legend Ihe t^pingviari has one eye located in Its belly. Oroi 
suggests that this may be a specialised gland, capable of producing a ncxlous 
gas, \^ich allows specijTEns to escape. (3). 

Oould suc^ an anlnal have survived undetected? Oren points out the difficulty of 
observing a creature of crepuscular and nocturnal habits in tropical rain 
forest, and that renains would rapidly decay. Amazonians avoid contact because 
of the fear it engenders, and eye witness accounts are ignored because of its 
fiythical status. 

David Oren hopes that his expedition will provide evidence to show that the 
Ground Sloth still exists in Anezonia. First hand l^pii^uari reports have becone 
less frequent in recast years. If Oral is correct in his beliefs, let us hope 
that we have not consigned Ihe t^pinguarl to legend a few years too soon, and 
missed the chance of conserving this survivor from the Pleistiocine. 

REPQU9ICES 

1. (Fai E^vid C: Did Ground Sloths survive to Reoait times in the Amazon region? 

Goeldlana Zcnlr^la No 19 (Hiseu Biilin Gnpldl 1993). 

2. Berraid: On the Track of UnkncMn Anluals (Rupert Hart [fivls:Im3cn 
1958) 

3. New Sdoitist No 1909 (22/1/94). 

My Hianks to David C. Oral for kindly providing roe with a copy of the above 
paper. 


feathered folklore 

A story that I first heard from ray mother has now passed into the realms of 
Urban Folklore/Modem Myth. 

Ihe "taigoin in the Bath" story has been popping up all over the place in 
different forms. The essentials of the story are that a perscn/child of doubtful 
age/sanity picks up a penguin at a zoo/wildlife park and takes it home to put in 
the bath. 

My mother swore that this happenned to a friend of a friend's mentally 
handicapped son on a school trip to Paignton Zoo, but the story has since turned 
up from many other sources and refuses to die. 

Another story whic^ has all the hallmarks of a piece of feathered folklore in 
the making is the legal battle in India betwe^i two families who both claimed 
that they owned the same pet parrot. The judge shc^^ Solonon like restraint and 
peraiaded the sagacious fowl to recite the names of the children of the family 
vho really owned him. This story has also been repeated on several occasions and 
seans likely to take its place alongside the other well )cncx^ piece of parrot 
lore about the parrot who flies in through the bars of a prison cell and squawks 
*1 can talk can you fly?' at the understanf^bly annoyed innate. 

The only real puzzle v^en dealing with these stories of hyper intelligent 
Psitticiforms is h<^ cane ray parrot, (A Lesser Patagonian Conure named Socrates) 
does nothing more Fortean thii mumble 'Good Boy' v^ile he is not shouting abuse 
at all aikl sundry in what I suppose must be fluent Parrot language. 

Birds eh? 

Aliam and Jcmthan Ownea. 
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EAIRCH PAPER 

EVnUNCE POR TOE HlTOtKlTJ majSFOnXD SURVIVAL OF TOO RARE 
IN TOE SCX/IH WE^ OF E2CUSND 'KXiTTOtK WTTO A RB^FTOAISAL OF TOEIR 
TOXOOIIC SEAIUS 


By JONATHAN DOWNES 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1977, Langley and Yalden disarrad the statiB cf the Pine Marten (Martes martes) and The 
Polecat (M pitDOLB) when they surveyed the decline cf the raig Bnti^ Catnivcr^ in an 
eponymcxB paper fcr The Mam mat Review,(1) and they cxxiduded tint both ^Jecdfs were long 
extinct in the axithem parts cf Britain. Thse is, however evidence to ajggest that they may lave 
been premature in their condiBiorB ^Tecially in the South Wstan Peninsula, and therefixe it 
see ms resemble to re-evaluate the currert: datiB cf both ^^ecdes. 


PART ONEzTOE KJLfllAT (Histela pitnri»^) 

Langley and Yalden place this species as 
having been hunted to extinction by 1887 
(Devon), 1890 (Cornwall), and 1910 
(Somerset) but a number of later records 
suggest that the species survives at 
least in Cornwall to the present day. 

gUhRSLT 

There are three Somerset records from 
the earliest part of this century the 
most recent being in 1919.(2). 

DEV3NSHIRE 

Writing in 1968, H.G.Hurrell whose name 
crops up again and again in this 
discussion, recorded this species from 
the ModUiry area near Kingsbridge in 
1925, and noted another pair which were 
killed in the same area in 1935 as well 
as noting an animal seen by his cousin 
crossing the Dart in 1910.(3) There are 
a number of North Devon records from the 
first part of the Century.(4). One was 
killed by dogs in a c»mfield in 
September 1937, and there was a specimen 
caught at Cocmbe Martin in 1906. Hurrell 
(who obviously didn't knew about the 
1937 record), stated that the 1935 
recx>rds were quite possibly the last 
Ehglish records as the aniiial was by 
then (1968) cx)nfined to Wales and 

Scx>tland. St Leger-Gordon and Harvey (5) 
give another record from 1930 of four 
creatures 'larger than stoats' which 
were seen playing amongst boulders at 
Believer, but conclude that it is 
"paxtebly correct to regard the species 
as extinct in the region". 


OORNWTVliL 

The animal was found in Cornwall well 
within living memory. (6) Writing in -1970 
Rennie Bere said: "The Polecat..is )viown 
to have been preset in the Budock 
Valley near F;alj!Duth up to 1914." The 
Institute for Cornish Studies have' a 
number of records (7) including two 
from Penryn in 1908 and 1919, early 20th 
Century records from Boscastle, 
Tintagel, Chacewater and Lands End, as 
well as 19th Century records from 
Liskeard and St Ives and records from 
the valley below Budock School near 
Penryn, and from Sennen before the first 
world war. 

The most recent Cornish records are from 
Goonhaven in 1934 and an animal which 
was seen on a number of occasions near 
Camborne in 1942, which was probably the 
same animal as the 'Qaarse furred,black 
bellied ferret* found drowned near 
Gwealavellan the same year, which Dr Turk 
described in 1959 as 'Possib ly the 
last surviving Polecat in the Goanty*. 

Writing about the status of the Polecat 
in Cornwall, Rennie Bere says that there 
are large numbers of what he describes 
as cross bred Polecat-Ferrets (although 
the term can be used to describe ferrets 
with Polecat colouration) living wild in 
the County. This scenario is used 
repeatedly by a number of authors to 
explain sightings of wild Looking 
animals in areas where the wild animal 
is no longer found. One wonders twever 
from where the wild population that the 
escaped domestic animals are supposed to 
have interbred with actually came from. 
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This excuse is therefore the least 
effective way of proving that a wild 
population no longer exists that I have 
ever heard. A more likely theory, but 

one which smacks of desperation and an 
ineffectual attempt at rising facts fit 
the theories is Genetic and can be used 
to explain the West Country sightings of 
both Polecats, and Wildcats (F 
silvestris). This is that a well 
established feral population of the 
domesticated race of the aninal in 
question, or the domesticated race of a 
close specific analogue of the animal in 
question exists. When the animals were 
first liberated then they interbred with 
the remnants of the original wild 
population before the original wild 
population disappeared, but every ncv 
and then a genetic pattern producing 
characteristics unique to the wild 
strain comes to the surface and aninals 
of one species are found which exhibit 
characteristics found only in another 
species. 

As recently as 1985 (8) Porter and Brcwn 
wrote that the precise taxonomy of the 
Mustelidae was uncertain, especially as 
regards the Weasel Family. Hie Ferret is 
generally regarded as a domesticated sub 
species of the caiincn European Polecat. 
They admit, hc^^ver that it is not only 
extremely hard to differentiate between 
certain strains of Ferrets and wild 
Polecats, but that the kncwlege of 
biochemical and genetic differences 
between the two animals is so sketchy 
that true 100% differentiation is 
impossible. The methods used to 
differentiate between the two animals 
are arbitrary in the extreme, (mainly 
d(3(^ to differences in the narkings of 
the facial mask-and there is an enormous 
range of colouration morphs in the wild 
Polecat let alone the domesticated 
Ferret). The REAL problem is that the 
Mamnalogical establislment have the 
intransigent attitude that because they 
believe that Polecats are extinct 
therefore all Polecats seen in the wild 
are actually Ferrets. 

We have already discovered one blatant 
example of this from the South West. 
Here is another. Rennie Bere writes: (6) 
•'A Polecat-Ferret that I saw near 
launcrrstm in March 1969 lias unusually 

dark for a Ferret...” and HERE is the 
punchline. .'*but it crxild not have been 
mistaken for a Polecat.” Why? Many, if 


not most eminent zoologists state that 
the two animals are indistinguishable. 
It has been claimed by several sources 
including popular wildlife author Phil 
Drabble (9) that although the skull of a 
domesticated ferret is generally 
considered to be snaller and thinner 
than that of a wild Polecat , if a 
'polecat' was fed on soft food-bread and 
milk for example-from the time it was 
weaned and a 'ferret' was flesh fed in 
an open pen with plenty of rocm for 
exercise, the differences would be 
reversed. 

I have two aninals in my collection 
which are undoubtedly of domestic ferret 
ancestry, but which appear to be of 
entirely different species. One has the 
'typical' polecat build and shape,but 
is,whilst not an albino extremely light 
in colour, whereas the other specimen is 
tiny boned and ' ferret' like whilst 
having the colouration of a wild 
Polecat,and looks identical with one of 
the Sutherland subspecies of the Polecat 
whose skull was apparently 
indistinguishable fran that of a ferret. 
(Hiis subspecies is presuned to have 
been driven to extinction in the years 
iirmediately previous to the First World 
War). Even if one is to accept the 
explanation that the Polecat-Ferret is a 
smaller, and lighter coloured beast than 
the Wild Polecat, animals are still seen 
in the region, that do not fit in with 
ANY of the currently accepted models of 
the taxoTKmc zoology of the region. 

On the 12th April 1992 a pair of animals 
were seen by Mrs Barbara Holt at Luddock 
Wood in Cornwall. She described them as 
eighteen inches in length with a long 
bushy tail, the back was dark whereas 
the face had a very distinct mask over 
the eyes and a white muzzle.They came 
out of a hedge at about 4.00 PM 
playfully chasing each other. Mrs Holt 
looked at pictures of Polecats, Polecat- 
Ferrets and Ferrets and unerringly 
described them as the foiiiier.(11). There 

is no doubt that sane Ferrets have gone 
wild in the region, but to ray mind there 
is very little doubt that many of these 
feral beasts have interbred with the 
last wild Polecats and that the so 
called extinction of the species in the 
county is just another manifestation of 
Scientific short sightedness. 
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PART TVP: 

THE PINE MAtniN (Martas martes). 

Although Langley and Yalden (1 ) state 
that this species was hunted to 
extinction by 1834 in Surrey and between 
1830-50 in Hampshire there has been a 
well docu/nented series of sightings in 
Surrey over the past thirty years or so, 
and this relict population has even been 
the basis for a popular childrens book 
(12) and in a brief account of the fauna 
of the New Forest the author notes that 
"occasionally scneone thinics they see a 
Pine Marten" (13). The further west we 
go, the more doubt is cast upon their 
results. They state that the species was 
extinct in Dorset between 1800-50 and 
in Somerset, Devon and Cornwall between 
1870-80. Although I can find no firm 
records frcxn Dorset later than 1848, 
{The only other Dorset records, a 
posible New Forest animal from 1916 and 
a creamish coloured animal,from 
Abbotsbury in 1951 (14), which appears 
to have bean a Ferret), the county 
records for Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall, some of which are indeed cited 
by Langley and Yalden only to be’ 
summarily, and somewhat unfairly 
dism issed paint a more optimistic 
picture. 

CCRNWALL 

Miss S.B Andrews saw an animal that she 
identified as a Marten in a tree at 
Tehidy Park in Cornwall during the 
sumner of 1932.(15). Whereas, in the 
light of new evidence which was not 
available to Langley and Yalden I am 
prepared to accept the Devonshire 
records which follow,this sighting is 
unique at least as far as I am aware, 
and is not corroborated by further 
anecdotal or archival evidence. 


rgyJWSHIRE 

Tliere is no shortage of historical 
evidence for the existence of the 
species within the County but unlike the 
neighbouring counties, there is a great 
deal of evidence to suggest that this 
species survived well past 1900. A 
comprehensive rundown of Devon sightings 
from the first half of this century was 
made in 1953 (17) by the rencwned 

Devonian naturalist H.G.Hurrell,a 
character who assumes pivotal importance 
in this narrative.. 

**B4r Rossiter of Paignton tells me he is 
cmviik:^ he saw a Pine Marten near 
Paignton about 1918. Another reliable 
ci]^rver,Mr Prior of St Albans claims to 
have seen a ^texten in Piles 
Copse,Itotnmr,about the middle of May 
1932. One was seen very clearly at Noss 
Mayo,River Yealm in June 1952 by Major 
Brenda Gough. Several times an aniiiel 
%ias gliopsed at night at Brentmoor House 
during 1952. There are reascns for 
thin)cing it ney have been a ^^rten.Mrs 
Meeks of Yelvertm and her son susp«:t 
that they saw a ^^rten in a high fir 
tree at Maristow in April 1953". 

Three years later Hurrell wrote 
again:(18) 

"Mr V Almy has oane across referentss to 
this species at Puslinch,Y^liipt£Z) in 
1843 and 1860 .Mr O.D.Hunt reports that 
his sister saw one at Ghaton near N&iftcti 
Ferrers on July 11th 1955.It erased the 
road in front of their car". 

One was seen at Canbeinteignhead on 
26.11.72. Another Pine Marten was seen 
at there a year earlier, implying that 
this cryptic animal may well have been 
well established in the area at that 
time.(19): 


SOMERSET. 

^ ^ "Baxing Euy 1971. I saw a Pine Marten on 

A 1851 report placed the species within top of my ftrinr..-inar Aviary having been 
the Mamnals of Somerset (15) and there attracts by the noise of the biids.The 
was a record of soneth^ that aRBared ran off at my approach.Its 

to be a Pine Marten from Uickwell identification is not in doubt because I 
Bridge on Exmoor during the winter of have kept Min)c and can state positively 
1924 (16). 'Ihis,again seems on the that the animal %iQS a ^^rten" 

surface of it to be an isolated 

incident,but we shall return to the Another Marten was seen by R.M.Jewson in 
Martens of ExmDor later in this paper. 1973-(13) 
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'*Daihaai Bridge^River *tevy 8.9.73: I was 
foortunate enou^ to spot an anln^ 
BEving thrTDugh the top branches of a 
oak tree and then to seme moce 
oaks. At first I naturally susgEcted a 
aquirrel but it %ias far too big for a 
sgoirrel while the tail %ias too bushy to 
be a Mink.Also it %ias dark brown or red 
certainly not black. It took flying 
leaps froD tree to tree with gr^t 
agility. Having seen HSi*s (Ikirrell's) 
ranch bred Pine l^rt^is when they were 
alirwed to clunb trees in a wood at 
Wrangaton I ocvicluded that the aniiiel I 
saw lias indeed a Pine Marten.lhe l^ps 
fren tree to tree were quite 

considerable and it was fascinating to 
watch its perfoniBnce''. 

More recently is a report from 
Wembworthy on the 20th Fetiuacy 1978 
made by Mr P.M.Stark:(17) 

"8 a.m An anin^ was seen in the trees 
of a ocniferous wood rxmnir^ alcng the 
branches and going fren tree to tree by 
jingling fren the end of one brancii to 
the nearest brancii of the next tree. I 
criilH not see its oolour against the 
light but it definitely had a bushy tail 
and appear^ to be decidedly larger than 
a a^oirrel so I felt bound to ocnclude 
that it mist have been a Itoten. Krowing 
that size can be difficult to estimate I 

have carefully recensidered my 
as^saiBit, but I still feel it was 
definitely too big for a ajoirrel**. 

An animal which looked very much like a 
Pine Marten was seen ten years later in 
August 1988 by Mr Flemming of Exeter. 
He was driving his family towards Fingle 
Bridge for a days outing when they got 
hopelessly lost in the sunken Devon 
lanes. Suddenly an animal the size of a 
large cat jumped into the road in front 
of them and ran up the road before them 
with the car following at about the same 
speed. Mr Flawiiing is interested in 
Natural History,and was confused at what 
he saw as he kne^ that Pine Martens are 
not found in Devonshire. He described a 
long, sinuous dark red-brofin beast which 
undulated sinuously along the road 
before him. On a visit to Wales soon 
afterwards he visited a Wildlife Park 
and conpared what he had seen with every 
animal that he could find including Pine 
Martens and Polecats, and he was 
convinced that what he had seen was a 
Marten. His only misgiving was that the 


animal had not seemed to have the 
ubiquitous fawn throat patch or bib,and 
had seemed to be a uniform colour all 
over. This, as we shall see is nowhere 
near as negative a piece of evidence as 
it would at first seem. 

Three years later on the 4th October 
1991 Mr Nettley, of Bag Tor House, 
Ilsington heard his wife call him to see 
a strange animal that was climbing a 
tree at the end of his drive.The animal 
had disappeared by the time his wife had 
taken him to the tree in question but 
she gave a clear description of a long 
thin squirrel like animal about two feat 
in length, and coloured reddish grey, 
which she i/imediately identified as a 
Pine Marten from one of the families 
books on British Wildlife. Mr Nettley 
spoke about the matter to a number of 
people who all told him that what she 
had seen was a squirrel, except for his 
Father in Law,an ex Policanan who told 
him that a Pine Marten had been shot by 
a farmer protecting his chickens, 

somevAiere near Honiton sometime since 
1960. 

Mr Nettley also asked me if I could 
solve another mystery that had been 
puzzling both him and several of his 
friends. Apparently a number of them go 
shooting in the thick deciduous voods in 
the inmediate area, area (near where Mrs 
Nettley saw her mystery animal), and 
they occasionally hear the "bangs and 
crashes" of a fairly large but 
seemingly invisible beast apparently 
chasing sonething in the branches above 
them. These noises are regularly 
punctuated by the sound of the creature 
(if it is a creature) plunmeting to the 
ground and are then followed by silence. 
He has experienced this sonewhat eerie 
phencmerxsn regularly over a period of 
some years, as have a nurter of his 
friends and acquaintances, and he was 
extremely interested in finding out what 
could have caused them. According to 
H.G.Hurrell, (1968), (3) this is the 

sound made whilst a Marten is hunting a 
Squirrel from tree to tree, a hunt which 
culminates with a crash as hunter and 
hunted fall to the ground. I have reports 
of similar sounds from several sights 
within a ten mile radius of the 1991 
Pine Marten sightings at Ilsington,and 
they can only be considered as positive 
evidence. 




Ttie details of behaviour recorded by all 
these observers are also too similar 
to be coincidental. There are other 
interesting aspects of the reports as 
well. The report of the 1973 sighting 
was particularly significant. Mr Jewson 
gave his cwn reasons why the two animals 
most cormonly repDrted as Pine Martens, 
the Mink an3 the Red Squirrel are really 
only superficially similar. A well kno^ 
North Devon Zoologist who has asked to 
remain anonymous has told me that there 
is a small but flourishing colony of 
Pine >tertens, seme of which he has 
observed personally in a d^sley wooded 
valley on the edges of Exmoor. At least 
two other wild populations appear to 
still exist in the county; one outside 
Tteignnouth and the other in the densely 
wooded areas of southern Dartmoor but 
are these animals the survivors of the 
original wild population? 

Harvey and St Leger-Gordon noted in 1953 
(5) that escapes of Pine Martens did 
indeed occur at various Fur Farms on 
Dartmoor and not all of these animals 
have been recovered.hewever they also 

note that from the escape records the 

male and the female of the species have 
never been at large together and so a 
chance of reestablishing this animal as 
a breeding population has not oocured”. 
The same year H.G.Hurrell remarked: 

"There have been two or three escapes 
from Wrangaton since 1940 and one frem 
Chudleigh in 1921 . It is unlikely the 
1910 Marten could have been an escape 
but those seen subsequently iiey have 

been". I suspect that this is not 
actually the whole truth. Hurrell, (a 
naturalist for whom I have the highest 
regard) had a charming and childish 
enthusiasm for the species. He wrote a 
book about his pet ones, and he mentions 
them enough in all of his other books to 
shew that he wjas a vociferous supporter 
of the species. I consider it highly 
probable that he helped the process of 
reoolonisation along a little by 
releasing specimens from his own captive 
breeding progranme to bolster up the 
fading wild population.! kiycM that if I 
had been in the same position I would 
have done exactly the same thing I 

Paul Blight at the Zoology Department of 
Bristol University said: "I am convinced 
that there has been no natural 
population since the war",and he agreed 
with me that any specimens still in the 


area were probably descendants of 
animals liberated by Hurrell. Kelvin 
Boot the Devon Naturalist is also 
interested in the species but he tends 
to discount the Devon sightings since 
about 1950 as being a mixture of 
misidentification and over eagerness by 
the Mairmal Recorders for the Devonshire 
Association,who were all manbers of the 
Hurrell Family. He told me hewever that 
Hurrell had indeed attempted a 
reintroduction progranme on Forestry 

Commission land in the 1950s and 1960s 
but that it had been unsuccessful.! 
would suggest that from the evidence ! 
have presented, and from evidence that 
keeps on coning in, that the 
reintroduction progranme was in fact a 
success, althou^ whether or not Hurrell 
himself knew this ! would not like to 
say. 

On the 17th July 1992 the situation was 
further ccnplicated when The Animal 
Ubpration Prczit anmunxd that they had 
liberated a pair of Pine l^rtois stolen 
fron Paignton Zoo at an undisclosed site 
in the Cbunty, 

PART THREE: 

OlhfeK MARny hPfclilHt; pj *1^ S017IH WEST 

GF ENGUVND? 

!an Linn of the Zoology Department of 
Exeter University,and also a 
distinguished Mam-nalologist, agreed with 
my tentative theories about Martens in 
Devonshire but added a bombshell of his 
own when he said that he believed that 
the animals kept by Hurrell,which are 
probably the ssource of most if not all 
contenporary Pine Marten reports in 
Devon were not the native Martes martes 
but the North American Martes 
arnericana,a closely related but entirely 
differ^t animal. Another report from 
1979, only served to confuse the matter 
further:(17) 

An extrarely puzzling oor^se was founi 
on the road between Ebceter and Exmouth 
where it had obviously been run over by 
a car. It v«s originally identified as a 
Pine Marten but it was eventually found 
to be a Be e c h Marten, (Martes foina), a 
species that is not sapp:^ad to have 
existed in these Islands since before 
the last loe Age. Despite the 
identification of the mystery ooz^F^e as 
beir^ Martes foina that was given in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire 
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Association, Kelvin Boot is convinced 
that the animal was an American Marten 
which ties in neatly with what Ian Linn 
has already told us. MAFF, however agree 
with The Etevonshire Association and have 

it on their files as M foina (2). ’nie 
preserved corpse has, as is so often the 
case> dissappeared so the flatter must 
ronain unsolved, for the manent. 

Ian Linn, knows of another escapee Beech 
Marten,this time fron a much earlier 
period, probably during the Second World 
War, which escaped fron a private 
collection and lived wild in the area 
for several years before being found 
dead in a bam belonging to a farmer 
living in the imnediate area of the 
animals original owner. Ihere is no 
reason why Martes foim should not live 
quite successfuly in Devon. It is very 
similar to its better known relative, 
and there are very few morphological 
differences. Is there any reason to 
believe, however, that the animal was 
ever resident here? Ihe 

answer, suprisingly, is *'Yes". Prior to 
1879 it was believed that both species 
were endemic to the British Isles and 
the species now known as M foina was 
generally regarded as being the more 
camion of the two species. In 1879, 
however Edward Alston (21) reexamined 
all the specimens he could find in 
Museums and concluded that M foina did 
not exist, and indeed had never existed 
in the British Isles and that all 
specimens that had bean identified as 
such were merely misidentified Pine 
Martens. He then iirmediately 
contradicted his own theory by pointing 
out that a specimen of M foina HAD been 
killed in Northern Ireland during the 
nineteenth century. Sanething Alston 
only mentioned in passing however, but 
something that has turned up repeatedly 
during my investigations into the 20th 
Century geographical status of Martens 
in Britain is that they are extremely 
cryptic beasts and ones which even in 
1879 had an uncarviy habit of turning up 
where they were least expected in areas 
where they had been presumed to have 
been long extinct. 

Utilising Heauvelmans* cryptozoological 
methodology it becones clear that for a 
number of reasons, prior to 1879 both 
scientists and laymen consi dered the 
two species to be erxiefliic to Britain and 
that the two animals were seen as 
cies. A naoer on the 


Mannials of Devon written for The 
Devonshire Association in 1877 (22) 

includes the following species of the 
Mustelidae as resident in the county: 

P.putorius (Linn) Ihe Polecat, Martes 
martes (Linn) Ihe Pine Marten arx3 as a 
distinct species: 

Fortes foina (Buffon) Ihe B^rtl (sic) 

'^Ihis species is now, I believe, nearly 
extinct as a systenatic war is Maged 
against it by pie^rvers of game. Mr 
P.F.AoEry informs me that the last he 
has heard of was killed near Ashborton 
about six y^rs ago**. 

Writing in 1897 Brushfield described the 
status of the Pine Marten as vermin in 
medieval (and later) Devonshire: 

"MARUN: Ihere are but few entries on 
the terish Accounts of their destruction 
and all varieties are included under one 
term, ^ixzuding to Bellamy 'Marten Celt* 
is one of its names in Devmshire. At 
OkehanptcKk a 'nartyn* %ias killed in 
1780, and a 'marteil' in 1787. TWo were 
paid for at Wellington in 1609 and one 
('Marting') in 1700. In each instance Is 
was paid. In 1744 *3 ^^rts Hmds'are 

entered in the Eoclesfield Accounts but 
fron the ocxitext they are probably 
Ftimarts**. 

Ihere are so many pieces of 
corroborative evidence in the preceeding 
paragraph it is difficult to kiow where 
to start. It is clear not only that a 
variety of different names were used, 
(even two animals killed in the same 
town only a few years apart were called 
by different names), which inplies that 
two separate species are being 
discussed, but it is obvious from the 
way that Brushfield himself describes 
the animls that HE considered them to 
be of two different species. In a late 
nineteenth century paper on the Mamnals 
of Dorset two species of Marten are 

again described (23): 

GEMUS MARIES 

Marten Cat, (Martes Foina) 

Ihe Rev William Chafin in his 'Anecdotes 
of Cranbome Chase', records Marten Cats 
as one of the animals hunted there but 
believs them (1816) to be nearly 
extinct, their skins are too valuable 
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for them to be allowed to exist. In 1836 
one was caught alive near Stock House by 
the Rev H.F.Yeatmans hounds but biting 
the Huntsmans Hounds severely was kept 
alive for sane little time. The paper 
then examines the status of M martes in 
Dorset and not only places TVO species 
of Marten within the fauna of Dorset but 
names M foina as the more well known 
one. 

The main external difference between the 
two species is that M foina has a white 
patch or bib rather than a cream patch 
on its chest. There are also minor 
osteological and dentition differences 
as well as genetic ones, and it is 
interesting to note that even in areas 
where there is no doubt that the two 
species co-exist,for exanple across much 
of mainland Europe, the two species do 
not seem to interbreed. The naturalists 
(and indeed the politicians) of the late 
Victorian and early 20th Century eras 
are renowned for their arbitrary 
creation of new species, and their 
equally arbitrary 'lumping together' of 
different species in order to make life 
easier for the taxonomist. It seems 
therefore an indisputable fact that 
until the last century TV^ species of 
Marten DID exist in Britain vhere only 
one has survived into the history books. 
As we have seen, however the current 
status of either species in the area is 
doubtful in the extreme, although I 
would not like to rule out the 
possibility of both species having 
survived. It looks extremely likely as 
if the accepted Marnnalology of this 
country contains at least one glaring 
mistake. 

The history of the taxonany of the 
British Mustelids is a complicated one 
and several species which are no longer 
recognised have been described. The 
Irish race * of the Stoat, for example 
seems to be markedly different from the 
main body of the species and the marked 
sexual dimorphism in the Weasel has lead 
to sane 19th Century observers 
concluding that there were in fact two 
separate species, and the white winter 
colouration of the Stoat has also 
prompted the inclus ion of a separate 
species. The Ermine, into a few early 
handbooks on manmals. One should not 
create new species on the basis of tiny 
physiological differences and it would 
be extremely unwise to consider the 
Irish Stoat, the Lesser Weasel or the 


Ermine as separate species, the 
taxonomic situation of the British Beech 
Marten is an entirely different matter. 
We are not dealing with tiny differences 
but with an entire species that coexists 
with The Pine Marten across most of its 
European range. The nineteenth century 
naturalists who recorded M foina from 
the region clearly identified the two 
species of Marten as being entirely 
separate, and until saneone comes up 
with any evidence to the contrary I see 
no reason to disagree with them, and am 
convinced that even if they are now 
extinct, within the past two hundr^ 
years M foina was a resident of the 
South Western peninsula. 

It seems therefore that there are# or 
have been, three distinct species of 
Martens (M martes, M folra and M 
anericana, at large in the Devon 
Countryside. The sightings continue but 
which of the species they belong to or 
whether they are hybrids renains to bs 
seen. Despite the undoubted probability 
of my confusing the matter further there 
is a fourth species of Marten which may 
be responsible for seme of these 
sightings. The Sable (Martes zibellina) 
is a oaiinjn animal of northern EOrasia. 
It is also the unfortunate posessor of 
the most valuable pelt in the gen*js 
Martes. It is a oarmon resident of fur 
farms and has been bred widely. In the 

years before the multitude of different 
forms of legislation which new control? 
the fur industry were introduced the 
South West was a popular site for snail, 
unlicensed fur farms. It is not 
impossible that some specimens of this 
species which is a hardy and succesful 
animal escaped into the wild. (The 
animal seen by Mr Flemiiing in 1988 was 
darker than one v^ld have expected a 
Pine Marten to be and had no 
distinguishing throat patch. An exact 
description,in short, of a Sable). 

gJtlCLUSION 

It seems certain that M martes did not 
become extinct in the mid Nineteenth 
Century as has often been claimed. There 
have been too many sightings in the 
years prior to 1950, for this to 
possibly be the case. It is also certain 
that although their antecedents, and 
indeed even their exact species remain 
uncertain several colonies of these 
rare, elusive and beautiful small 
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mamnais still exist In the wilder parts 
of Devonshire. It also seems very likely 
that,at least In the past two hundred 
years, Devon had two species of native 
Marten Instead of the one that Is 
generally recognised. The statanent by 
Alston In 1879 that all British Martens 
were In fact of one species was based on 
scarce (and now vanished) source 
material without the benefit of 
technology now available to contemporary 
scientists and Is not borne out by 
anecdotal or folklorlc evidence which 
tend to oppose his theory. 

Potentially, the puzzle should be quite 
easy to solve. The Dorset acccwnts show 
that the anlnels were killed for their 
pelts and It seems likely that preserved 
specimens of both species exist In 
museums and In private collections. In 
the 1990s we have access to subtle forms 
of genetic and biochemical analysis 
undr^med of by the Victorian Scientists 
who ODuld arbitrarily create or destroy 
species at the stroke of a pen. The true 
situation Is less encouraging. The 
mounted Pine Martens In West Country 

Museum Collections are few and far 
between. The specimen which was *anoe in 
the oollecticn of the Plyncxith 
Institution* was wild caught, its 
precise origin is unknown, although it 
has been suggested that it was killed on 
Dartmoor. (5). The specimen In Truro 
Museum is of Cornish Origin but is also 
without docunentation. (7). The specimen 
In the Plymouth collection was 
presented by H.G.Hurrell, which would 
surest that it was not of wild origin, 
the specimen in the Royal Albert Museum 
Is labelled as a 'Cbntinaital specimEn 
whici) lived wild having esrappil fran 
Airrells collection, and 
been presoited to the collection 
Major Vicdcary*, and the specimen in the 
Ilfracanbe Museum, according to the 1935 
report of the Ilfracanbe Natural History 
Society (4) was... **Given in 1933 Mr 
1f.J.I^ra7is,of Cbnte f^rtin and %ias 
shot at Lynton *neny years ago***. Daphne 
Hills (16) of the Mammal Department at 
the British Museum (Natural History) 
informs me that there are no West 
Country specimens of either The Pine 
Marten or the Polecat in the National 
Collection and she repeats the currently 
accepted party line that "there are no 
speciiTBis attributed to M foina fron any 
part of Great Britain". The present 
state of Mustelid taxonany is so 


confused that it seems unlikely that 
even if we were able to capture a living 
specimen of one of the mystery martens, 
that its precise identity could be 
discovered without DNA typing. (The 
members of the Marten family are all 
very closely related, indeed several 
authorities have suggested that the 
entire family be regatxled as a single 
species and the eight species, four of 
which we have seen may have been members 
of the Devonian zoofauna be demoted to 
sub specific status). 

If I am correct in my assumptions and 
Hurrell did introduce new blood into the 
ailing Devonian Pine Marten population, 
and if as Ian Linn has suggested the new 
blood was actually of transatlantic 
origin we have an appalling taxononic 
mess. If N zibbeliira has also 

escaped/been deliberately introduced 
into the area,then natters can only get 
more oonplicated. Several scientists who 
are well recognised as being eminent men 
in their cwn specific field have told me 
that although the technology needed to 
solve the riddle of the Mustelid 
taxonany once and for all through DNA 
analysis undoubtedly exists, in these 
days of draconian funding and manpo-^r 
cuts, there is little hope of such 
research being carried out. Lack of 
money, lack of resources and lack of 
interest has condemned my researches 
into the Martens of the West Country to 
an unsatisfactory conclusion. 
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"There are Marten Cats and Badgers 
and foxes in the Fhchanted Woods" 

W,B Yeats 
"Celtic Twilight" 


LOOKING FOR ANSWERS 

MIDNIGHT BOOKS 

COULD HELP YOU SOLVE THOSE 
UNEXPLAINED MYSTERIES 

We stock a large range of secondhand 
and new books on EARTH MYSTERIES, UFOs, 
CRYPTOZOOLOGY, LOST CIVILISATIONS, 
GHOSTS, FOLKLORE and much more. 


Send SAE for our next catalogue to: 

Frances and Steven Shipp, 

(Dept. SN), The Mount, Ascerton Road, 
Sidmouth, Devon, EX 10 9BT. 

FREE BOOKSEARCHES undertaken! 


ASK NCn* WHAT THE CBWRE FCIt KKiKW 

gTMGY CAW DO FCR YOU, BUT RATHHt WHAT 

YOU CaN DO FCR THE CBWRE FCH FCRmW 

gXIXCY. 


Obviously you are interested in the 
weirder side of the Biological Sciences 
or you would not be reading this 
magazine. 

Would you actually like to get involved 
to a greater extent? This is NOT a club 
or organisation. It is also not a 
publically funded foundation for 
scientific res^rch, but as always seams 
to be the case vhen one deals with 
subjects of Fortean interest it is 
something in between. 

We need representatives in as nany 
countries, counties and even districts 
as possible. If you want to take on the 
added headache of being an accredited 
representative of The Centre for Fortean 
Zoology then pleeise get in touch. The 
job is (obviously) both hard work and 
corpletely unpaid but we need people to 
liase with their local newspapers, to 
liase with their local councils, to 
interview eyewitnesses, collect 
specimens and to run up appaling 
telephone bills vhilst engaged in long 
night time conversations with Jon and 
Jan. 

We are planning a cuttings library open 
to all. Please sand us any cuttings or 
photocopies that you come across. 
Renonher to mark them with vhere they 
came from. Within the next few months we 
hope to be able to circulate a catalogue 
of cuttings available and for a ncminal 
fee to cc^er ONLY photooofying costs and 
postage we will send copies of anything 
we have to anyone \^o wants it. 

We are also planning a permanent Museum 
of Cryptozoology as soon as we have 
enouc^ exhibits and somevhere vhere a 
permanent display oould be kept. We have 
several ideas in the pipeline on this 
one and we hope that, like the 
Conference of Fortean Zoology, another 

of cur ongoing projects sorathing 
concrete will be achieved this year. It 
is time for us to reclaim this branch of 
Zoology from the people who would have 
it beocme just another, rather tedious 
science. 
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FROGFALL 

FEATURE 

It seems appropriate that the debut issue of a nagazine edited by saneone who is 
closely involved with a musical ensemble called 'The Amphibians from Outer 
Space* should feature a whole mescalleny of articles on, or apertaining various 
strcuige and out of place tailless amphibians. As I was typing up this paragraph 
I caught a glimpse of something moving across the carpet. It was a medium sized 
frog which do-as not appear to be of the species usually found in Exeter. His 
name is Harold and he now sits, happilly gulping away and eating crickets in one 
of the Centre for Fortean Zoology vivaria until someone can decide what to do 
with him. 

A FROG OR lOAD FTVUi DURING IHE 1950's AT KKIS071H IN HAMPSHIRE, 
by NIOC MAHKET 


In April 1987 I went to interview a lady 
living locally regarding a falling 
object that had tom a hole in her 
conservatory roof. After examination at 
the Geology department of Portsmouth 
Poly this object was identified as 
probably being a lump of foreign runway 
tariTBC that had lodged In an aircraft 
tyre. However my dissappointment at not 
having discovered a fall in the Fortean 
mould or even an honest to goodness 
meteorite was tempered by a ooiment from 
Mrs Nash, the witness. She recalled, I 
was fascinated to learn, a friend 
mentioning having experienced a frog or 
toad fall at Fallington, just north of 
Portsmouth, seme years previously. Mrs 
Nash told me that she would try and 
contact her friend and perhaps try and 
arrange a meeting. 

Sorry to say I never did hear anything 
further about the Farlington story, but 
nothing daunted, decided to write to the 
Portsmouth News asking readers for 
information about the event. Much to my 
suprise I received two telephone calls 
and four letters describing a whole 
series of these frog-toad falls. 
Intrigueingly three of these letters 
appeared to relate to the same event and 
a very local one at that. All the 
witnesses describe this frog or toad 
fall (none were certain of the species) 
as occuring in the 1950s and according 
to one, possibly around July 1954. The 
locality of the event in all these 


reports is Copnor in central Portsmouth. 
This is a denseley populated residential 
district so that the number of witnesses 
to this happening may not be suprising. 

The first account is from Mrs Pat Potter 
of Portsea: 

"Cb reding your letter in the paper 
today. I the sane experience %«hen I 
was a girl living at Gopnor. I am forty 
ti«o now and %#hen I %ias about nine, ny 

raother and I \iex\t to the ev^iing 
"pictures" at the old 'Tivoli *, now a 
garage in Gopnor Road, We cane out of 
the pictures at about 10.00 at ni^t and 
it pouring with rain. We enjssed 

OD^nor Road and \^nt into Keswick Avme 
to cross the bridge called White Stone 
Bridge, as we lived in DtTver Iksad at the 
time. Anyway in Keswick Avmue millions 
of baby frogs or toads cane down with 
the pouring rain. I Joas laughing all the 
time. I sciinHl up loads of than with my 
oun, and took than hone, and put than in 
the gardai. To this day, I have al%iays 
raiBiter^ it, and told the event nony 
times, but people do not believe me, 
®I=ially ray fexir sens (all grown up 
now)". 

Mrs Potter later confirmed to me on the 
telephone that the frogs or toads were 
very much alive, and were falling all 
over her as they came out of the sky. 






'Hie second witness is Mr Harfield of 
Denmaad, Hants. He was situated (again 
sanetime during the 1950' s), near the 
'Airspeed' playing fields at Copnor. It 
had just stopped raining after a 
cloudburst ani the time was between 8.00 
and 8.30 PM when he noticed hundreds of 
small frogs or toads littering the 
playing fields and the 'White Stone' 
pedestrian railway bridge nearby. 
Estimating the time sonewhat earlier 
than Mrs Potter Mr Harfield is quite 
adamant that the fall occurred earlier 
in the evening. Were there two seperate 
falls that evening I wonder? Again the 
frog-toads were alive and fully 
developed-lacking tails. 

Two witnesses were involved in the final 
report; Mr and Mrs Howe, still resident 
in Copnor. The following is Mrs Hcwe's 
description of the event. 

'*Having seen your article about toads 
falling fmn the sky, %#e are sure that 
you %rLll be interested in a similar 
incidmt experioiOBd by our^lves. Many 
years ago, having visited our par^ts in 
RaJor Av^iue, ODpuor, %#e left the house 
(on foot) and before %#e r^ched the end 

of the rxDad, a very heavy rainstomi 
us. Imagim our suprise %#hen we 
saw an increasing nmtEr of tiny frogs 
spr«iiiig across the road. They 
slittoed about on the wet road and 
miltiplied by the dozen as we stood 
there fascinated! They had to be cnnii^ 
<kwn with the heavy rain, and we stood 
for a couple of minutes, amazed and 
intrigurf. Unfortunately \«e getting 
very wet arri hai quite sane vey to go 
before %iDuld get hone, so we left tte 
scale bewildered and very pwzzled. It is 
difficult to roionher when this 
hap^OTiaJ but it would be sonewhere 
around the 1950's. 

There %ias nobody arouni at the time 
and so %#e were prti:ably the only people 
to see the strange pbocmaicn. The frogs 
(or toafi*^ or %iihatever), were no more 
ttoi a oouple of incdies Icng, perhaps 
even lessi Your n^fsletter has brought 
the mamry back to us. We were very 
young at the time, and vie can %ipell 
trying to tell our friends 
about the incident. They thought %ie were 
telling a sha^ dog story]" 

Hoping to find some reference to this 
July 1954 (?) frog-toad fall, I checked 


the archives of the Portsmouth Evening 
News for the period and although I found 
no nention of the event, one or two 
things turned up that may be relevant. 

Firstly it was repcrted that June 1954 
was the wettest for thirty years, with 
farmers and church fetes generally 
having a hard time of it. Mention is 
also made of a solar eclipse on the 30th 
June, and earlier, on the 23rd June 
there were three independant sightings 
of a UFV) seen at night above Portsdown 
Hill. Oie witness described the object 
as shaped like a rotating spinning top 
and that it dissappeared towards the 
east 'like a flash]' 

TTiere also seemed to be an ongoing 
debate in the letter page of the paper 
regarding the strange weather, with 
correspondents variously blaming God, 
The Russians, and Intergalactic Warfare 

Lastly I shoild mention an odd 
coincidence in this report. Mrs Potter's 
address is "Qirzon Howe", and two of the 
witnesses were also named Howe. How 
indeed? 

•Ihree further apparently isolated cases 
of frog-toad falls: 

Yorkshire 1930's. Probably a Sunday 2.30 

PM. 

Mr C Campbell was motorcycling with a 
friend on the Thirsk to Scarborough Rd 
and was caught in a heavy cloudburst. 
They sheltered under a wall. When the 
rain ceased they made to continue their 
journey and were anazed to see 
'thousands' of Small, Live frogs or 
toads scattered on the ground. 

Brcwnsdown, Gosport, Hants. Easter 

1930's. 

Small frogs or toads littered the ground 
after a cloudburst. Caller omitted to 
leave name. 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Probably 1950, 

late July or August. 

Mrs D.F Yates was staying with relatives 
in Tunbridge Wells, and whilst walking 
with them on Rustall Oo.Tiion experienced 
a shower of 'hundreds' of small live 
frogs. There was no sign of wind and 
rain. 
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TOE GCMEN FRCGS GF BOVEY TOACEY 

TOe sbDry of the Golden Frogs of Bovey 
Tracey (1) is essentially one of those 
quasi religous medieval allegories which 
are in themeselves garbled survivors 
from a pagan tradition. The story goes 
that a poor woodsman lived with his 
equally destitute family in Bovey 
Tracey. Their child was suffering from 
an unspecified Illness and was not 
likely to survive the night. On top of 
this farrago of misfortune there was a 
severe thunderstorm. There was a knock 
on the door and a mysterious lady 
entered deianding (in a querulous voice) 
shelter and food. Despite their many 
misfortunes the woodsian and his family 
welcomed the mysterious lady,gave her 
milk and food (which they could ill 
afford) and a seat by the fire. She then 
blessed the ailing infant who was 
miraculously cured, and before vanishing 
(up a road called to this day Mary 
Street) she said that so that her 
benefactors would knew this wasnt a 
dream not only would the child te 
forever cured but that the next day the 
family would discover a new spring full 
of crystal clear water and bright golden 
frogs. 

The religous significance in this 
charming tale (excepting the frogs) is 
obvious, and I would hazard a guess that 
the story probably predates Christian 
times, and that the Marian details were 
added to a pagan story about Isis, 
Demeter, Gaia or any Earth Mother of 
your choosing. The thing, however that 
sets this story apart fron a myriad of 
other B.V,M. Visitation legerxis is the 
odd vignette of the golden frogs. Just a 
tiny piece of medieval whimsy? Possibly 
not. 

These frogs were said to have populated 
the area for many years. If so, what 
were they? The concept of brightly 
coloured amphibians inhabiting the 
Biglish ojuntryside is nDt as unusual as 
one might suppose. In a series of 
newspaper stories covered in Fortean 

Times one of the events in the aftermath 
of thea falling of 'North African’ 
Desert Dust upon Gloucestershire 
recently was the appearance of several 
small PINK frogs, one of which is 
pictured in the article. Whether there 
is any connection remains to be seen by 


future inquisitive Herptologists both in 
the Dartmoor and Gloucester areas. The 
article went on to describe specimens of 
a North African desert Locust which had 
also been carried by the wind to this 
country and which had appeared all over 
the south of England including Plymaut h 
and St Austell, (Incidentally a similar 
falling of Sahara Dust, also pink was 
reported from Devon on the First of July 
1968) and presumably has happenned on 
various occasions during the past. 

(Other pink frogs have been recorded 
over the years from Sussex and Ihe 
Cotswolds, and although there is a well 
kncA^ red phase of the coimon Frog (R 
temporia), these animals were definitely 
not it). (3). 

It is not inconceivable that at some 
time in the past (the BVM visitation 
took place during an exceptionally 
violent thunderstorm), a similar 
collection of desert dust which 
contained yellow (or golden) frogs 
dumped its amphibious passengers deep in 
the heart of the Devon countryside where 
they established themselves for a short 
while with sane suocess. Sudh a fall of 
yellow mud in rain happenned throughout 
the region in January 1902 and again on 
the 22 February 1903. (2). The 

phenonenon also happened on the same day 
in Dorset (23): 

"During the early part of Sunday 
iiiimii^,F^3rviary 22nd 1903 with a South 
Ifest Wind a strangely yellow fog 
prevailed at Cbrfe Chstle but tomnls 
nocn sane drizzling rain fell and 
d^xisited sane yellow dust-or rather mud 
as it was then on the surface of the 
earth and by 12.30 p.ni or perhaps a 
little ^rlier,the perculiarly yellow 
ap(fiarans %ias no Imger seen in the 
abirs^iiere. Similar falls orx^irr^ in 
various parts of the %#Qrld and there 
smik little doubt that all this dust 
that %ias d^nsited at about this time 
%iQS carried in winds fron the North 
African Desert, the Sahara in which 
sanistoniB not Icxig before had beai 
cteerved and r emrrVrl - It %ias stated in 
the Dorset Cbunty Qirovicle that this 
(deposit of yellcM dust was very 
noticeable on the pier at Swanage for 
sane clays after the fall took place”. 

Charles Fort was also interested in 
falls of 'Sahara Dust' (it is 
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interesting that the Sahara explanation 
was also prevalent when Fort was 
writing in the early parts of this 
century), and he was similarly 
unconvinced by the North African 
explanation. He pointed out that apart 
from everything else, the desert sand of 
the North African Wastes is silvery 
yellow rather than red, (4), yet these 
sky falls sometimes accanpenied by 
animate and inanimate objects have been 
going on for millions of years. If we 
are to believe the official explanation 
that the pink frogs seen all over the 
south west of our country during the 
nineteen eighties were brought to 
England in clouds of pink dust blown 
from North Africa,then I feel that the 
existence of yellow (or Golden) Frogs in 
Bovey Tracey could be explained in the 
same way. As we have seen the clouds of 
yellow dust have appeared on several 
occasions and it seems possible that 
the mystery behind the delightful legend 
of the Golden Frogs of Bovey Tracey may 
have after five hundred years been 
solved. 

David Bolton of the Albert Manorial 
Museum in Exeter suggested to me,half 
joking that the well attested phenonencn 
of North African locusts of varying 
species which arrive almost annually in 
the South West may also be responsible 
for the story of the Golden Frogs of 
Bovey Tracey. After all, he said with a 
wry smile, proving once and for all that 
it is not only Cryptozoologists that 
form ludicrous theories from the most 

flimsy of evidence, they are both yellow 
and they both hop. 

REFQ^EMCES 

1. Coxheadilhe Legends of Devon 

2. Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association Vol 35 p81 

3. Fortean Times 55 

4. FortrThe Book of the Darmed (1919) 

POSTSCRIPT 

In February 1994 local and national 
newspapers (for example the Daily Mail 
3.2.94) were full of the story of Jaffa 
a three year old Frog discovered in a 
garden in Truro. Jaffa was, as his name 
implies bright orange. The Westcountry 
TV News carried a story about him which 
said that he, and a similarly coloured 
mate had been released In a secret 


location. We contacted Mark Nidxolson of 
the Cornwall Tnist for Nature 
Conservation and he revealed to us that 
far from being an isolated occurence 
these oddly coloured amphibians are 
popping up all over the place. Ranging 
in colour from bright orange, through 
yellow to pale cream, these creatures 
have been reported from all over the 
county and even from elsewhere in the UK 
although they appear to be much rarer. 

The only explanation that they have oome 
up with is that the dour changes are 
something to do with the excessive 
levels of radioactive Radon gas in the 
county, but they stress that this is 
only a theory. These animals appear to 
breed true to type, but as yet nothing 
is known of their genetic makeup or 
their position within the ecosystem. 
Jaffa, himself has been released into a 
safe habitat, but it is hoped that rware 
specimens (including sore of the 
mysterious cream coloured tadpoles that 
have appeared in recent years) will be 
obtained soon. Hopefully we shall obtain 
some specimens soon as well and when we 
do, be assured that we will tell you as 
much as we can. For the present hoover, 
it is fairly clear that the charming 
medeival legend of the Golden Frogs of 

Bovey Tracey might not be so far fetched 
after all. _ 

AND rr MAKS MB WCNIEl... 

According to the BBC Teletext service 
CEIFAX (1/3/94) v^ich in recent months 
has been a veritable fount of knc^lege 
for fort^n zoologists hundreds of fish, 
2-5 cm long were found flapping on roads 
in an (unfortunately) unr^n^ rural 
district of Australia. Zoologists (also 
unnamed) blaned the phenaienon on storms 
which had swept fish egcp, v^ich had 
been dormant for a year or two into the 
clouds where they hatched and fell. Me, 

I redcon Rolf Harris took than with him 
when he was climbing his stairway to 
heavai. 

reoljghended reading 

He are not the czily UK Ifagazine 
sggdallfBs in the subject of unXrEwn 
beasts. C^aig Barrls Is the editor of: 

CXYPiD aSOUQS 
5 Nlllow Cbiirt 
Dcoitwich 

I1R9 9HL 
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FROM OUR FILES 

TSfE GOSIEL ACXURDING TO ENID BLYTCN. 

’The childroi began to run-but before 
they had gone very far, they slc^^ doftn 
In suprlse. The lane was absolutely full 
of small frogs* They a^ered the road, 
they hopped from the ditches, they made 
the wayside quite dark with their 
hopping bodies*. 

....A lady came past on a bicycle. She 
too was astonished and tried her best to 
ride without sqiHshing the crc^ of 
little frogs."It*8 frog-rain" she called 
to the children. "lt*s raining frogs* 
*Ihat*s where they are coning fron*" 

Ihe children locked at her in 
astonishment, forgetting the rainstorm. 
They locked up into the sky to spy frogs 
cooing down but the rain was too hard 
for them to keep their heads up--and all 
the time more and more frogs filled the 
road till it really seaned that they 
must be falling with the rain... 

....’Never believe stupid things without 
making sure first that they are right* 
said Thimylan*, This idea of frog rain 
cores up every year-but if anyone really 
thought about such a thing they would 
know there couldn’t possibly be such a 

thing’’. 

Ehid Blyton 

The Children of Cherry Tree 

Farm pp 107-9 (1940) 

Contributed by Petrcvic the 

cynic. 

a?E:ATURE FALLS IN THE WEST CDUNTRY 

To date our cwn files on Fortean 
Zoological Phenorena are mainly 
concerned with events in Devon and 
Cornwall, but we have a few itans on file 
v^ich are relevant to the above 
articles: 

Several large Pipefish were found dried 
and dessicated by the childrm of a 
frioid of mine v^o astonish^ me by 

telling how they had found these 
ranarkable corpses in their garden. The 
fish, though dead,had no appar^t 
injuries and so the obvious explanation 
of them having been caught by s^birds 


and then dropped ly mistake would not 
• seen to apply. Anyway the odds against 
any s^bird dropping three or four of 
the same (fairly uncamon) species of 
fish in exactly the same place would 
seen to be rather astronauical. (The 
heuse was about four miles from the 
sea). 

Amon^t the many exanples of mysterious 
falls of animals from the sky collected 
by Charles Fort (1), there are * several 
from the West Count^: "amll aiails of 
a land species had fallal near Redruth, 
Oim^l, July 8th 1886 'during a heavy 
thuixlerstr]D&'; roads and fields were 
strewn with them so that they were 
gathered up fay the hatful; nzie seal to 
fall fay the writer of this acrzxmt: 
aiails said to be 'quite dlfferait to 
any (s^vloisly )cnown in the district'. 

Another itan from Fort’s collection: (1) 
Originally from The Times 14.4.1837: 

'That in the parish of Branford Speke, 
tfevmshire, a large nixDber of black 
wuLius, about three quarters of an inch 
in laigth, had fallen in a snvstrzni". 

These are not isolated ocoirenoes. There 
are two records of v^at appear to be 
heavenly showers of hundreds of ’dirty 
black larvae* of an unknown species <xi 
the 26th Novariber and again on Qiristnas 
Eve 1913.(2) It is certainly 
interesting, and may indeed be 
signific:ant that these incidents always , 
seam to happen in the wintertime. Indeed 
Similar records of larva falls have been 
recorded from The Valley Bend district 
of Randolph County, Wtest Virginia on 
several ocx:asi<Dns during the winter of 
1898, and again In Switzerland in 1922 
(3). 

1. Fort:The Bock of the Denned (1919) 

2. Transa(3ti<Dns of the Devonshire 
Asscjciation Vol 39 p 79 

3. Calkins et al: ^^teries of the 
Unexplained (1982) 


FROGFALLS etc 
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EYEWITNESS^ 

REPORTS 


^ch issue %#e shall print reports 
of zoological phenonena and armed 
only with some wild guesses %#e 
s^^ll attempt ein explanation 




TTie Italian race of the Grass gate 


STRANGE SNAKES IN NORFOLK 

A cxxjple of years ago, farmer Heather 
Thurgar was riding with a friend in the 
village of Aslacton, Norfolk when a 
large snake slithered across the lane in 
front of the horses. It disappeared into 
the grass verge, then returned to the 
road and reared up aggressively, 
frightening the horses. The snake was 
about five feet long and did not look 
like either an adder or a normal Grass 
Snake. 

Bade in 1961, two Italian Grass Snakes 
were reported in Lowestoft, twenty miles 
from Aslacton. The Italian Grass Snake 
is vivid green in colour, grows larger 
than the British variety, and is more 
aggressive. Could they be breeding in 
Norfolk? 

A much older report concerning unusual 
snakes in Norfolk is recorded by J 
Wentworh Day (2) in 'Ghosts and Witches' 
(Batsford 1954). He quotes the 'Norfolk 
Chronicle', September 28th 1782, as 
follows: 

"On Monday the 14th Inst, a snake of 
emniEus size Mas destroyed at Taylham in 
this county by Jasper Andr»^ of that 
place. It n^sored 5ft 8 inches long, 
vias almost three foot in circimfezence 
and had a very long snout. What is 
loierkable there were two excrescences 
on the forepart of the head whicdi very 
mich reseihled horns. The creature 
seldon made its app^rancs in the 
daytime but kept cmcmled in 
subterran^n retreats, several of which 
have been discovered in the town"... 

Wentworth Day also mentions a story of 
two snakes, each six feet long, which 
attadeed a man at Etereham, and 
speculates that all these creatures were 
foreigners which had escaped from ships 
at Yarmouth. 

JAN WILLIAMS 


(Natrix Natrix) 

'^Lhousands, literally are offered for 
sale every spring in pet stores all cTver 
the oountry, and I have even seen them 
sold fron market stalls. Ihese are 
nainly inported fron Italy, and may 
differ in minor ways fron those that are 
native to Great Britain...." 

C.H.Keeling: 'Unusual 

Pets' (Ftyle 1958) 

Prior to the CITES legislation of 1983 
large numbers of European Reptiles of a 
nunber of species were imported as pats 
and it is not particularly suprising, if 
the much larger Southern European race 
of N natrix which is bright green with 
yellow throat patches should have become 
established in Norfolk. 

There are various species of snakes that 
boast two large horns but they are 
mostly from the tropics as well as being 
very poisonous. Wentworth Day's snakes 
are a real mystery and without any more 
infonnation I wouldn't like to hazard 
any guesses. 

♦ ♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ 


GIANT "RABBITS" IN DEVONSHIRE 

Mike Davis saw what he thought was a 
giant rabbit in the woods near 
Starcross. 

"I was cdiestnutting in the woods when I 
heard a twig snap. I thought that 
perhaps it was a ga/oake^per warning me 
off his land.I saw a large rabbit or 
hare in the sit up and beg position.lt 
mist have been about three foot high. If 
I (xxild have got close enough to it I 
recdcczi it would have come up to the top 
of ray leg. I chased it a fair way into 
the wood and it ii^t into the 
unlergrowth.This is the only time I have 
ever seen it. I roenticned it to a guy 
who goes rabbiting there. He agreed that 
there were sane big cues in the area." 
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Another anoialous giant rabbit, which 
this time provoked exactly the opposite 
diagnosis was reported from Westward Ho 
in January 1905.(4) 

William Phillips discovered a great 
nimber of footprints in his garden in 
Beech Rd. He was convinced that they 
were made by a wallaby because they were 
long,deep and in pairs which indicated 
that they were nade by an aninal jumping 
with two feet together. These mysterious 
paw prints were examined by an aninal 
welfare expert simnunned by the local 
newspaper (and bear in mind that this 
usually means that the person in 
question was in charge of the cake stall 
at the PSPCA summer fete and wouldn't 
know a wallaby if it was placed in front 
of him on a silver platter with a sprig 
of Holly behind each ear) ,who identified 
the tracks as those of a large rabbit. 

Heuvelmans categorised some of the 
'Giant Rabbit' sightings in the 
unexplored centre of Australia as 
cryptic marsupials (1) so I shall follow 
his example arx3 do likewise. There have 
been wallabies kept on a farm near 
Holcombe for neny years. They have been 
kno^ to escape. When Nike was at school 
in about 1981 one escaped but as far as 
I know was soon recaptured. 

The Dawlish Wallabies are the property 
of Joyce Butler of Holcombe. (2) who has 
kept wallabies since the mid 1960s. In 
1991 she had 41 of them and admits that 
during the 1970s they had a problem with 
falling trees due to Dutch Elm Disease. 
She says that some of her animals may 
have escaped then,one certainly escaped 
in May 1905 v*ien it was tranquilised and 
returned to her from where it had been 
found in Teigrmoath (4), and no doubt 
other animals have escaped from her 
collection over the years ,although she 
is convinced that other people in the 
Dawlish area also keep Wallabies. Mike 
Davis' giant Rabbits seem to suggest 
that she is correct. 

When I spoke to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food in 
Starcross in the early spring of 1992 
they admitted that there had been a 
number of feral wallaby sightings from 
the area over the years,but insisted 
that they were all traceable to Mrs 
Butlers collection, and, that these 


accounts were all of isolated specimens 
that there was no reason to suppose that 
they had been breeding. 

In July 1986 a lone . wallaby was seen 
apparently waiting for a bus,at a bus 
stop in Teignmouth. (3). At around about 
the same time another wallaby was killed 
in a road traffic accident on Haldon 
Hill. In 1980 another unfortunate 
marsupial was killed by a car outside 
Torquay, and in 1991 The Exeter Museun 
received the corpse of an animal which 
had been killed by a car near Lydford 
on the Western edge of Dartmoor, a place 
notorious for being the haunt of far 
more less benign quasi fortecin beasts 
than harmless and herbivorous wallabies. 
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MURDER SBE WROTE? 

Ifas anyone else any examples of Bird 
Eiithanasia? I keep a mixed collection of 
birds and recently a nale 
minted Qiail of mine was taken suddaily 
and severely ill. It was obviously 
terminal and so I left it in peace only 
to find that vhen I returned a few 
minutes later that his mate, (a shy and 
retiring little bird) had finished his 
suffering and pedced him to death. 
Whether this was 'Mirder*,'Euthanasia* 
or even 'Cannibalism* I'm not sure but 
the female has shown no other signs of 
aggression either before or after this 
incident. 


Ridcaid and Mirfipll,in Living Umlera 
(1983) wrote about bird battles and evai 
bird courts where a creature who had 
transgressed against the rules of the 
other members of its social group was 
apfar^itly 'tried* by a group leader and 
thm smtanced either to ostracian or in 
some cases to death, but the cmt^t of 
Avian Mercy Killings is a new one to roe. 
It is difficult however when one is 
dealing with ones own pets to )cnc^ where 
Sciaitific rescuing ends and 
Anthropcmozphian begins. 

ALISON DONNES 
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THE NERVUUS i Wi ICHEK^::^™ 

travel hurdieds of miles to see a rare bird that ^culdn't ?^ve been there in 


the first plaoe. Alison Downes, our very own Nervous OVitciier presents a regular 
oolijin (XI all that is most pecailiar «mMjst cxir Fbrtean Feathered Frloids. 


COT CF FIACE AND COT ON A LIMB 


Many interesting bizarre stories have come to light recently in the Avian World. 
TVitcdiers have been excited by the visit of a rare HLacic Ihroated Ihru^ 
(TVinAis rufi(3ollis), usually seen in India and Pakistan to the River Stour, near 
EkxinHToith just after the New Year. (1) More recently, at the end of February a 
Ross Qill caused a stir by spending a period near the River Wear in Sunderland 
rather than in its native Kolyma Delta in Siberia, (2) but all of this is as 
nothing conpared to the birth of a perfectly healthy 4 legged Bmi in Texas, on a 
ranch belonging to Mike Hobbs. (3) (I wonder what Rod Hull would make of that?) 
From four legged birds to one legged birds - a reward has beai offered to anyone 
)ci¥:ving the whereabouts of property developer Maloohn Keller who dissappeared 
allegedly owing four million pounds, and tock with him 'Hoppy' his one legged 
Ttaucan. (4) 

SB\BIRD DISASISI 

More serious and disturbing news is the plight of the seabirds along the 
Northern coasts of Great Britain. Many birds normally die during the winter 
months but nunbers have been far greater this year. An estimated 67,000 have 
died of starvation in the past few weeks. Experts looking into the situation 
canrxjt decide v^ether this has been caused by severe winter storms, making it 
difficult f .or the birds to fish or by overfishing or pollution by man. The 
debate continues. (5) 


IBE PARIRIDGB FTtfOLY'S HITS 

A Partridge presumed to be critically endangered if not extinct has reappearred. 
DBvld's Tree I^rtrldge ( Ar t xjLU|h ila ^vidi) aka Hie Orange nedcad Hill 
I^rtrldge has not been seen in the wild since 1927, but two sightings have 
reo^tly been reported fran Vietnam. (6) To continue on the Partridge theme, a 
new species, not belonging to any existing genus has been discovered in the 
Udzungwa Mountains of Tanzania. The discovery was made by five scientists from 
the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen University lead by Dr Lars Dinesen. The new 
species named Xaraperdix cdzung^xiis lives in evergreen forests in an area rich 
in unusual birdlife. It appears to be plentiful and the scientists believe they 
may be desc^endants of a species which used to be cxmnon along the East African 
coast and into Asia. (7) 

TURNING JAPANESE 

Scientists in Japan are aiming to restore Japans Crested Ibis. They have a few 
problems because although there may possibly be a few left in the wild there's 
cxily one pair in captivity and they're too old to breed. When the birds depart 
for that great aviary in the ^y, they plan to freeze them, and then try to 
recr^te them by planting Ibis ENA in the egg of another bird. (Shades of 
Jurassic Park). 
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A QUESnGN OF RHINOCERI 

Alberto lopez Acha from ^roelona wrote to us asking for information about the 
relict population of The Javan Rhinoceros which was discovered in Vietnam in 
1988. The Javan Rhinoceros is a well known, if exceedingly rare animal and we 
thought that this would be an easy question to answer. Not So. Our researches 
into the current status of the two species of Asian Forest Rhinoceros proved the 
aptness of Oscar Wilde's maxim that the truth is never piire and seldom simple'' 

In 1988 a female Javan Rhino (Rhinoceros sondaicus) was shot by a local 
tribesman in the jungles of Southern Vietnam about eighty miles northeast of Ho 
Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon). (1). This was doubly suprising because not only 
is R sondaicus one of the world's 12 most endangered species of mammal it had 
generally been supposed to have been confined to the Indonesian island of Java 
since the 1940's. Or had it? 

Hans Hvass (1956) wrote that the animal was confined to Malaya and Java (2) , 
The Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Wildlife (3) said (1990) that the species was 
confined to Java with 'possibly a few hanging on in the remoter parts of Indo¬ 
china’, Grzimek (1988) (4) wrote that the species was completely confined to one 
National Park in Java (and went on to say that 'reports of sightings in other 
locations are more than twenty years old and were considered unreliable even 
tlien') and the Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Animal Life (1952) merely stated 
tiiat it had been 'exterminated over much of its previous range' .(5) 

These conflicting status reports were too much for us so I did what any red 
blooded Cryptozoologist would have done under the circumstances. I telephoned 
Jan Williams who telephoned Karl Shuker who said, (much to my horror) that such 
discrepencies between major reference books were common and that the material in 
such bcMks was often out of date and sosnetimes wildly inaccurate. 

Karl want on to say that The Javan Rhinoceros had indeed been thought to have 
been confined to Java since the 1940's and that the discovery of an apparently 
healthy population in Vietnam was therefore incredibly good news for the 
survival of the species. 


The HELP Section of this magazine 
has buK) functions- Firstly we act 
^ a fairly traditional magazine 
'Ojestions and Answers* page but we 
also iMblish regoests fron you, the 
readers for help with your own 
researches. 


If you can help with 
any of these queries, 
or if you have 
queries of your own, 
please write to : 

HHiP, Animals And Ffen 
'Ihe Qantre for 
Fortean Zoology 
15 Holne Cburt 
EJcwick,Exeter. 
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SoTiething that everyone seens to have overlooked however is that the two 
populations of this, undoubtedly the rarest large land nvaminal in the world, nvay 
actually be different sub species. According to Khan (1939) (6) and No/^ak (1991 ) 
(7) until abDut 150 years ago there were actually three different sub species 
widely distributed over South East Asia. 

R s inermis: Eastern India, Bangladesh, Assam, Burma 

R s annamiticus: Vietnam, I^os, Cambodia, Eastern Thailand 

R s sondaicus: Tennaserim, Milay Peninsula, Sumatra, Western Java 

Still earlier, perhaps until the Sixteenth Century, other populations lived in 
the Chinese provinces of Sichuan and Hunan (Rookmaaker 1930) (0). These Chinese 
subspecies were certainly wiped out four hundred years ago and it seems almost 
certain that the sub species inermis is also extinct. It seems likely, however 
tiiat the newly discovered population in Vietnam are of the subspecies 
annamiticus whereas the Javan specimens are R.s sondaicus and therefore in the 
interests of genetic purity the suggestions that have been made about 
interbreeding specimens from the two populations in order to enrich the gene 
pool may not be such a good idea after all. 

Karl Shuker (1 ) also wrote about a siall population of the hairy Sumatran 
Rhinoceros (Dicerorhinus sumatrensis) that was disoovared in a remote valley in 
Sarawak in 1936, and so whilst we are on the subject of the Asian Forest Rhinos 
I thought that it might be useful to include a short piece on the subject of the 
current status of this, possibly the most peculiar looking of the Rhinos. 

There are three sub species: (7) 

D.s lasiotus: Formerly found in India, Bangladesh and Burma, there may only 

be six or seven specimens left in Bume. 

D.s,>^rrisGni: Borneo. Only about 30-50 left. These include the survivors in 
Sarawak discussed earlier, and various relict populations in 
Sabah, which were noted by British Army personnel in the mid 
sixties when they weren't meant to be there either. An 
aoq'.iaintance of mine ivh»o was involved in these clandestine 
military operations told n>a tliat although ha hid never seen one 
several nv^mbers of his unit had found droppings and footprints 
which suggested that tihe species may, (at the time) have been 
more widespread than was otherwise supposed. 

D.s.soitatr^isis: This is the most widespread of the subspecies with about 100 
specimens still living in peninsular Mcalaya and 400-700 on 
Sumatra itself. 

The biolog-/ of both species is relatively little known both because of their 
rarity and because of their geographical inacessibility. They co-existed over 
much of their former range because in areas where both species existed (4) the 
Javan Rhino lived on the wooded floodplains of large rivers whilst the Sumatran 
species lived in the more mountainous regions. 

It is a good sign for the general progress of both species and of Cryptozoology 
as a science that such a large species am live undiscovered in an area not only 
just eighty miles from a major city but that was moreover scarified by 
defoliants such as Agent Orange in what was probably one of the most 
etcologically uns-ound wars in history. 

One final snippet of interest tliat I discovered during my rhino researches. 
During the aforenentioned military campaign in Borneo during the sixties one 
Britsh Army Unit reported that their camp had been systenatically destroyed by a 
herd of elephants. 'Nonsense' said the wise nven at GHQ in Singapore. 'Elephants 
don't exist in Borneo'. Apparently, however one feral herd, the descendants of a 
number of AFRICA elephants presented to o;.Ae of the Sultans of Brunei still 
roams the jungles, tihe only wild African Elephants in Asia. 
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Animals and Mai subscriber, Richard 
Hiirti^l, of Salisbury wants infonration 
on the follcwing subjects: 

1. Large Bats in The Forest of Dean. 

2. Albino Foxes 

3. Sanething that looked like a EXick 
Billed Platypus which was killed 
sometime in the 1700s in the Earl of 
Tylney's park, near Wanstead in Essex. 

4. A wolf killed by a car in West 
Suffolk during the 1970s, (nvantioned in 
The New Statesman Fortean Colimn 
21.2.94) 

Alberto Inpsz Acha from E^roelona wants 
information on the Vu Qtiang Ox. Apart 
from the references in Karl Shuker's 
'The Lost Ark' (1993), I have very 
little information. Apparently there was 
an article in a recent issue of 'BBC 
Wildlife'. Photocopies anybody? 

the Editor of this august journal is 
always interested in information about 
the follcwing subjects: 


4. Living specimens of any species of 
Amphiuma, Modpuppy, Siren or Caecelian. 
Please scrutinise any pat shops you 
visit and give me a ring if anything 
turns up. I have an extremely large and 
lonely TVo Toed Amphiuma looking for a 
mate. 

Paul Gamer writes: 

'There is a well knoyn photograph of a 
decaying carcass which was hauled up by 
Japanese fishermen near Christchurch, 
New Zealand in April 1977, which some 
speculated might have been a modem 
plesiosaur. I have read somewhere that 
analysis of fibres from the carcass 
revealed the prescence of Elastodin, a 
protein found only in sharks. 

I would be interested to have any 
further information on this case. Can 
anyone shed any light on exactly when 
the initial discovery was nede - some 
reports specify the lOtJi April, others 
say the 25th. Also, have the results of 
the fibre analysis ever been published, 
if so where. I hope scmehady out there 
can enlighten me' 


1. The wildlife of Hong Kong, especially 

its Herptofauna. NE)Cr ISaiE: Green Lizards which aren't 

Uzaids and Sand Uzaids whicli may 

2. Sligo's Salamander, and any other out A Rcund up of queries ard historical 

of place Megalobatrachius species. o ddi ties. 

3. Any reports about Mustelids. 
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THE msr ARK (Na# and 

Aninals of the 20th Ooitury) by Dr 1^1 

aniker (CDUJIB). Price 14.99. 

This is one of tl^Dse few bocks where the 
words 'Exhaustive* and 'Definitive* can 
actually be used without the reviewer 
resorting to hyperbole. 

I hate to think of the hours of 
painstaking research that must have gone 
into this bock. It catalogues the 
Zoological discoveries of the 20th 
Century.all of them. 

Most bocks, especially Cryptozoological 
ones, are content to recycle the 
relevant chapter of ' On the Track of 
Unkn£^ Animals * but this bock is an 
exception. Such Zoological Obscurities 
as The Pygny Otter S^^rew and Bulmer's 
Fruit Bat rub shoulders with such well 
knwn creatures as The Golden Ifamster 
and The Neon Tetra, and it is a tribute 
to this reiarkable piece of scholarship 
that Shuker makes the stories behind the 
disccvery of well kna<^ household pets 
as rivetting reading as the more arcane 
zoological titbits on offer. 

He sticks his neck out by including such 
Cryptids as Homo pongoides and 
Ameranthropoides loysii ancngst the 
creatures he describes, but he writes 
with such entertaining conviction that 
even hard boiled sceptics like me are 
won ever. One cannot disagree with 
Gerald IXnrrell when he writes that "This 
fascinating and encouraging bock should 
be part of every naturalist's library". 

JCMAIHAN DOWNS 


Mr HiaiLAND KOZAS OVTS DI FRANCIS 
(Jcx^than C^pe) Price 14.99 

Many Cryptozoologists have been less 
than impressed with some of Di Francis's 
hypotheses in the past. Many people 
considered her first book, theorising 
that a hitherto undescribed species of 
ireiLgenous British Big Cat roamed the 

highlands of Great Britain, to be 
ridiculous and although I believe that 
if Cryptozoology is not to beocme as 
hidebound as most of the rest of the 
natural sciences there must be roan for 
apparently absurd theories, like most 
other Cryptozoological types I found the 
parts of her second boDk which put 
forward the possibility that the Genette 
Tate dissappearance could be laid at the 
door of a passing leopard both 
sensationalist and revolting. 

Much to my suprise, h<3^ever this new 
bock, although it breaks little grourxT 
scientifically is rather a heartwarming 
little tale of a woron and a nimber of 
cats on their am against the forces of 
hidebound scientific intransigence in 
the shape of the British Museum (Natural 
History) in general and the Maniial 
Department in particular. The Centre 
for Fortean Zoology has had dealings 
with this departjT^t in the past and can 
therefore sympathise. As a bock, however 
although it is not an essential addition 
to the Forteans library it is an 
interesting and pleasant read and with a 
few reservations it cotes with the 
Petrcvic seal of reanrendation. BUI, 
PKIMIVIC 



©xcttlibtttr 


Mail-order specialists in new books on 
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